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Introduction 9 1 097 aged 75 He was a contradictory and charismatic figure who 

Paulo Freire died on May 2, IW/, § • ^ of radical education. His 

seems to have both resisted e^P j imnact in'many parts of the world, but often 
‘pedagogy of liberation educL^on should be, except in the most 

without much clanty as to what the poll p ^ honoured more in the breach than m 

general and rhetoncal terms and ^^e marainalised field of adult education 

the observance. He is of huge ^y'^^olic ho 

but he is a symbol interpreted in very diff ,LlaLed and very personalised, he is often 

resist his appeal. Discussion about . and commentators 

discussed in terms of his Unusually in the field of education, his photograph 

seem either to love him or hate him. Unusual y ^ ^ teacher. It is an image 

appears in many of his same portrait photograph, reversed, appears on 

which is constantly recycle^, for ^xam^e, the s^ p n / “ ^^stina: Reflections on 

the cover Th. Politics of Education (Freire and ^ someliTTes 

My Life and Work (Freire 1996). Freire also recycl d md ^ of Education (Freire 1985) is 
also the texts -^his books and "Nicies for ex^ple l^ 

a collection of mainly previous y published artic es mcl f.i,. cation: The Practice 

Conscientization’ from^ultu^,^^ 

of Freedom was onginally published inEn li qtiH 1Q6Q in Portuguese and 

Coasci^ es^ and conaprises two as^ys Jedmislated “into many 

langnages. His best known and obtuse. Fteire’s life has 

regarded by many as inspiring and by m y . of Freire by several commentators, 

been mythologized - indeed the word ‘myth ^ ^een ^d of Fr^^^^^ 

some apparently sanctioned by Freire himself (Taylor 1993). 

1 have explored the complexities ->* -n^dictos of 

education in my forthcoming book. Radical book 1 shall locus t 

Education (Coben, in press). In this paper, ^w ng ^ 

RdF^ITegacy for adults learning mathemaUcs_ learning 

mathematics/?er se, what does his r original and (it is claimed) highly 

mathematics? Freire is renowned as the initiator o mathematics'’ The answers to these 
effective literacy technique - is his method applicable to mathematics . 



questions are not immediately obvious and if we turn to the literature for help we find little 
discussion in this area. Much of the comment on Freire’s work has been in the field of 
education generally, or in adult education, particularly in adult literacy, ignoring or subsuming 
the poor relation, ‘adult numeracy’. 

In order to find some answers to these questions, I shall first outline the main points of Freire’s 
‘pedagogy of liberation’ , before turning to look briefly at two very different developments in 
adults’ mathematics education, both of which take Freire as a starting point. These are Marilyn 
Frankenstein’s work with adults leanung mathematics in the USA and the REFLECT 
programme of development education in what Freire would call the ‘Third World . Rnally, 
Munir Fasheh’ s moving and powerful account of his changing understanding of mathematics 
and of his role as a teacher in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in the 1970s, in which he draws 
on Freire amongst others, is reprinted here as a coda. 

Freire’s Ideas 

Let us start with a review of some of the ideas for which Freire is famous. Perhaps the best 
known term, and the one most immediately associated with Freire (although not invented by 
him) is conscientizagdo, usually translated as ‘conscientization’. Conscientization is an elusive 
concept in Freire’s writing, often - although wrongly, in my view - equated with the second- 
wave feminist practice of consciousness raising. Freire uses it to denote his education process, 
stating that it “represents the development of the awakening of critical awareness (Freire 
1976:19). This ‘awakening’ he envisages as the outcome of guided progress through various 
stages of consciousness, a process which he describes in Education: The Practice of Freedom 
(Freire 1976) and Cultural Action for Freedom (Freire 1972a). The lowest level of 
consciousness Freire describes as ‘semi-intransitive consciousness’ , characteristic of people 
trapped in the ‘culture of silence’, unable to discover and articulate their view of the world and 
therefore unable to act to change it. As people emerge from the semi-intransitive stage of 
consciousness, they enter what Freire terms the ‘naive transitive’ stage, from which there is a 
danger they may lapse into ‘fanaticized consciousness’. The goal of conscientization is a more 
fully human state of being, which Freire calls ‘critically transitive consciousness’. 

Freire adopted the Marxist term ‘praxis’, signifying the interrelationship of theory and practice. 
He insisted that education is political praxis, and that his is a ‘pedagogy of lil^ration’, necessary 
for the victims of oppression. He counterposed his pedagogy of liberation with the repressive 
pedagogy of domestication - an example of a device that recurs throughout his work, that of 
presenting pairs of opposing elements. In a related pair of opposites, ‘banking education is set 
against ‘problem-posing’ education - banking education indicating an approach in which the 
teacher ‘deposits’ knowledge in the student, rather as one might deposit money in a bank vault, 
and problem-posing education indicating active engagement on the part of both teacher and 
student. It is not difficult to see which of the pair Freire approves of - clearly, banking 
education is bad and problem-posing education is good. The latter is characterised by di^ogue, 
a term Freire uses to mean a deep spiritual communion between teacher and learner, inspired by 
love. Freire is very insistent that the teacher must love the students. 

At an Adults Learning Maths conference we should perhaps remind ourselves that Freire is 
concerned with the ‘word’ , and not the ‘number’ or the ‘mathematical concept’ , and of course, 
a preoccupation with the word may seem entirely appropriate for one who is renowned for his 
literacy technique. Taylor (1993), points out that the ‘word’, for Freire, is a noun not a verb 
and that nouns are about naming the world, not changing it. He sees this as symptomatic of the 
limitations of Freire’s method and it is hard to disagree. But perhaps I should have written 
‘Word’ as it would then have had entirely appropriate Biblic^ resonances. Freire was a 
practising Catholic: for him, the word is arguably the Word of God and the education process, 
while making people more fully human, may also bring them closer to God. His pedagogy of 
liberation is also a pedagogy of hope - the title of one of his later books (Freire 1995b) - hope 
for the students, but also hope for humankind as a whole: his is perhaps as much a pedagogy of 
redemption as a pedagogy of liberation. 
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TheJHs more'to Frd^^ process than his literacy method, but as it is 

happened in this, the classical Freiiean literacy 5™P«8”' of the 
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acquired should be familiar, relevant and challenging. 

Conies of some of the ‘codification’ slides from Freire’s literacy progranme are reproduced in 
P^Lntirm- The Practice of Freedom (Freire 1976) and they demonstrate both some of the 

walkina awav from the viewer towards the house, holding a small child by the hand. Wtuie 
SieSal prad”„«d the gun - but wh^t about the man with bow ^ °f 

‘nature’ or ‘culture’ or does he represent some transitional , so cateaoricallv‘> 

broadly isitpossibletoidentify and then ‘represent’ someone else s reahy ^o reads them‘d 

XsLctsLimages? Onwhat grounds? How am 
o How are they read? Freire seems to be saying that the codifications ^e suscepi 
■ RJ ^ interpretation: his own, and he seems oblivious to the possibility of sexist a 
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Freire’s education process: it aims to lead people throuoh 

with the hoe and the book is illuminatiD® (Tavlor 1995-fVi ttAnnlmc t|^o®®^ftt®tnan 

endowsthebookwithatotemicsignifiSuS 

of the distinction between nature and culture This he 
of P=<iagogic bad faith, in which the pea^t is eSi»S 
Fref?e%‘“' '^0” Jo-fe*** <o bein the image and likeness of the'Tea^^ aaWor 
i^o^lorrSimMv i^K‘° '“°8mse Ms problem, which strikes at the heit of his 

2;^ane?',T'a‘r?'’ ‘“'’"''“'io’ ihe man with theTcS thST 

emancipate and facing out into the world: domestication has very stionv c^^tioM of 

women md children md the implicadon is that domestication is bad. Alfson Tomlin responded 
*a as a literacy worker m the 1970s, Freire's rejection of ‘domestication' 

fanritoWeSl^mitte^^^^ was seen as a form of consciousness raising, 

the cuifency of feimnist debate then was around the horror of women’s lives It is onlv 
tLT^et w™oL “ “P children is an OK thing to do; in 

SeSd'S E** "boTO rescued from domestication through conscientization are 

nScrnt, S r°*’ ’’r "'""y^Z-c-ymously, as in the statements from unnaS 
fKe VTOIV . T “ ‘J® cover of Education: The ftactice of Freedom 

( W6). As flowers they are nature. As decoration they are culture”- “I want to read and 

ta who P">P‘'”- Tbese Lements ar; nnllbi; movin. 

namld K Z ■ context were these statements made? The people who are “ 

[s^h md Sch a investigators; by contrast, the student are ‘a man from 

Lo ^ F ? ^ ^ - occasionally, a woman from [somewhere]’ . The leader/led 
teacher/student relationship for Freire is unequal, in direct contradiction of his insistence on the 

studeraTs ped^ogic relationship and the love that he insists on between teacher and 

student IS sacnficial His notion of the culture of silence is also deeply problematic As I have 
rgued m my book (Coben, in press), how does Freire know that such ^tements were not 
made before the investigators anived? Perhaps it is not so much tS peo^r^TsIlera 
more that what they were saying was not heard. Alison Tomlin spoke of her Ltempt to relate 
Freire s concept of the culture of silence to Mao Zedong’s idea of^MeaiSng froSe ^ 

Freire’ s concept of the cuLre of 
Silence as not speahng and the Chinese Cultural Revolution, which put 

As I exDlain ili?mv i silencing the teacher in order to listen to the student. 

As 1 explmn m my book, the coincidence is not accidental: Freire was stronoW influenced bv 
aspects of Maoism, and Mao’s Cultural Revolution drew directly on some of Freire’s ideas^a 

fZ!ZZ'Z “ ^“*>°Pb°ne litemture, even by l'ef™torcom« 

Freire, who tend to see him as a Mamst m the European tradition, rathJr than a Maoist 

ISs'^mela???;!!!!’?' ** inadequacy of his notion of power. 

XhS MllotTt’ ?b‘‘“''* ^bout what power is, how It operates, who has it 

^f_ f * o^ly by me, for having a very simple model 

ODnm^^?fr/n^ oppressed; powerful/powerless (again, note the oppositional pairs). His notion of 
IfTdiirjjtin account of the fact that one can be both oppressed and oppressor 

strok^’ modenfkP sterns to me that you need more San a simple ‘two- 

stroke model like this in order to get to grips with what is really aoina on in people’s lived 
expenence (which is what Freire claims his method does) ^ ^ 



The issue of power articulated through language is also fudged in Freire s work - for someone 
who is famous for his work in literacy this is a serious problem - for example whose language 
should be used in the literacy campaign (a problem, also, in numeracy work) . This was a very 
difficult issue for Freire in Guinea-Bissau, where he went along with the post-colonial 
aovemmenf s decision to use Portuguese (the language of the erstwhile colonisers). He 
regretted this decision and argued against it in pnvate at the time, but did not reveal his 
misgivings until years later, and then said that he would still have accepted the government s 
decfsion (Freire and Macedo 1987: chapter 5). Similarly, there is a hiatus in Freire s thoug^on 
issues of gender. He has been criticised for this by feminists (see, for example, Weiler, 1994), 
and his response was to reissue Pedagogy of the O ppressed (Freire 1^5a) attending te 
issues of language by, for example, replacing the generic masculine form with he and she , but 
not attending to sexist issues of the whole construction of his thought. There is al^, as we 
have seen, a hiatus in Freire’ s thought in relation to race, culture and ethmcity and Freire has 
been frequentlly criticised for his lack of a class analysis. How can issues of power be 
understood without considering the formations through which power is articulated . 



The distinction between nature and culture carries the important message that situations can be 
changed through human agency. But in order to change things effectively, more is needed than 
an awareness of the possibility of change, what is needed also is an analysis of the stuff of 
politics: power. If ‘education is political’ it is necessary to think what politics rmght mean in 
particular situations. In situations where politics is a matter of life and death this is even more 
acutely necessary, but here Freire has little to offer. The logic of his politics is that the leader is 
the analogue of the teacher: people must trust their Freirean, self-sacnficing leader, just as the 
students must trust their Freirean, self-sacrificing teacher to have integrity, to have committed 
class suicide, to be sacrificing himself or herself to their cause. I regard that ^ naive, 
irresponsible, potentially extremely dangerous - in a real revolution it is a recipe for a high body 
count. Freire has a vision of liberatory politics which rolls on with its own momentum but it is 
terribly exposing - not necessarily for the educators, who may be away ‘investigating’ and 
‘conscientizing’ somewhere else, but for the people who have been ‘conscientized’ and want to 
take action to change their world. In place of organi^tion, analysis, theory, expenence, all 
Freire has to offer is the message, ‘Trust your leader’ . 



So what is Paulo Freire’ s legacy for adults learning mathematics - and for teachers of adults 
learning mathematics? I shall turn first to the work of one such teacher, Marilyn Frankenstein, 
in the USA. 



Developments from Freire in Mathematics/Numeracy Education 

A ®lance at some of the headings in Frankenstein’s book Relearning M a thematics. A Different 
Tlurd R - Radical Maths (Frankenstein 1989) tells us something about her approach: Part One is 
headed “Mathematics: anxiety, anger, accomplishment”, with a sub-heading “Mathematics 
anger: mathematics is not useless and boring”. Part Two covers. The meaning of numbers and 
vanables”. The focus on affective, emotional responses to mathematics, on meaning in 
mathematics and on mathematics as a tool for understanding the world, are all strong features of 
Frankenstein’s work, as is her refusal to duck politically sensitive issues. She makes extensive 
use of material from newspapers, advertising and official reports to explore contentious issues 
such as arms control, racial discrimination and the unequal distribution of wealth, and her book 
includes many sharply satirical political cartoons. 

There is much in Frankenstein’s book which is quite a long way from Freire - including of 
course the cartoons - these are not the products of Freirean investigations - but she 
acknowledges her debt to Freire, in her book as well as in her article. Critical Mathematics 
Education; An Application of Paulo Freire’ s Epistemology’ (Frankenstein 1987) and her 
chapter, written with Arthur B. Powell, ‘Toward liberatory mathematics. Paulo Freire s ^ 
epistemology and ethnomathematics’ (Frankenstein and Powell 1994). In her chapter with 
Powell, the strong points of Freire’s epistemology are encapsulated as: his insistence that 
“knowledge is not static, that there is no dichotomy between objectivity and subjectivity, or 
between reflection and action; and knowledge is not neutral”; thus, “Knowledge does not exist 



apart from how and why it is used, and in whose interest”; for Freire, “people produce 
^owledge to humamze themselves” (Frankenstein and Powell 1994:75 76). 

Frankenstein s work seems to me an important contribution to Freire’s le<^acv in three maior 
respects: first her insistence that knowledge is not neutral is a necessary counterbalance to^the 
prevailing view of mathematics as objective, fixed, immutable; second, her use of challenaina 
To ^ matend as a vehicle for teaching mathematics is a necessary counterbaTance 

hnS nf functionalist approaches, based as they all too often are, on avery limited view 

both of the nature and functions of mathematics and of the roles of adult; in the modem worW 

importandy, m her passionate commitment to the values which suffuse 
Freire s work - hs concern for the oppressed, his commitment to education for the Stiorof 
human potential and for social change. Freire, then, may be seen as lendina legitimacvTo 
Frankenstein s outspoken, creative and oppositional approach to teaching matSmatics to adults 
But could other authonties be cited for her work? I tWnk they could. Freire S a l did nni 
Dolfrir?F f ^ ^ ^owledge is not neutral; he is not alone in insisting that education is 

from educ^ion as a hum^ising process is common in the romantic tradition 

from Rousseau onwards. Frankenstein is well aware of criticisms of Freire, for example bv 

aSs with muS confiSdZt she 

aSShelSl fn mSh political vision and his glamorisation of the teacher 

Sent Sn^wSwhSf l^^racy work and neither features in 

rranKenstem s work, which is ongmal and exciting m its own right. 

Why, then, does Frankenstein cite Freire in support of her approach? I think this reflects at 

as 1 nave argued m my book - for oppositional practitioners and theoreticians alike In a field 

^ ^'■^flection of the syncretic nature of Freire’s thought referred to 
above since that enables Frankenstein to take from Freire the ideas that suit hS’purpose and 
leave the lest - there seems little danger of her committing class suicide, fSamplTS 
c^cem IS that the theoretical weaknesses in Freire’s work, some of which I have outlined 
above, may undermine the development of theory and polarise debate in the field of adults 
eamng mathematics, as, arguably, has already happened in the wider field of adult education 
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^Sfalo^ Z ^ECT development in the field of adult mathemaUcs 

REFLECT 

stands for ‘Regenerated Freirean Literacy Through Empowerina Communitv 
niques . It is an approach to education amongst the poor of the world^developed ^ the 

Oveli ACnONAID and the UK aovemiSent’s 
Overseas Development Admimstration and launched in 1996 by Linda Choker Minister for 
Overseas Development m the then Conservative UK sovemment RFFI FFT hn'noc t fit 
some aspect of Freire- s techniques and ntther mote tfcM7e“mS%tZffi^^ 

'c developed hy Robert Chambers (1983; 1993) wMchTs well- 

esrabhshed m the field of development education. While not specifically a mathematics 

FreirLnKf^tofZ^re^S^'Sl^^ “"like the -classical- 

b“??ZS^i REM ™s taises all sor5 of questions Lut whm fs meant 

exDlorZm u "chniques which could be used to 

The REFLECT aonroarh of power: race, gender, etc., on which Freire is weak. 

cons^S^, P^icipants ay co-investigators, rather than as 

S^ns eb ^d RFR ontstd^rs, as in Freire’s approach. Freire, 

gra nstem and REFLECT all use graphical representation, although in different ways, which 



I think in itself is interesting. Many people, when they hear the word ‘mathematics’ or 
‘numeracy’, probably think of ‘sums’, but one would not immediately think of ‘sums’ when 
looking through the REFLECT Mother Manual (Archer and Cottingham 1996a) - or, indeed, 
Frankenstein’ s ( 1989) book, both of which contain a wealth of visual material, and 
Frankenstein also makes good use of images of artwork, including sculpture, and painting. The 
graphics in the REFLECT manual are rather more prosaic than those in Frankenstein’s book - it 
contains representations of diagrams, maps and calendars made in the course of mapping the 
environment and resources available to any given community. The REFLECT technique brings 
people together in order to look at where they are, who they are and what resources are available 
to them (reflecting its roots in PRA). It involves mathematics at the heart of the process, since, 
for example, counting and measuring will have gone on in order to establish how many people 
live in a particular village, where the river flows, and so on. Similarly, a health calendar 
records seasonal variations in health and disease, plotted over a year, alongside a record of 
cropping patterns and a grid shows sources and uses of credit - a hot topic in poor rural 
communities, for obvious reasons. For each of the graphic images represented in the manual 
there is a section on numeracy and this is very welcome, since, as I have said, numeracy is 
often subsumed within literacy or ignored altogether. REFLECT has not yet been 
independently evaluated, so it is not possible to comment on its effectiveness in practice 
(ironically, tWs is also true of many other so-called Freirean projects, including those in which 
Freire was directly involved). An interim evaluation has been undertaken by ACTIONAID itself 
in three REFLECT pilot projects in Uganda, Bangladesh, El Salvador (Archer and Cottingham 
1996b) and the results are deemed to be encouraging. 

But the Freire who inspired REIT^ECT is very different from the one who inspired 
Frankenstein’s book. REFLECT is hardly oppositional and certainly not Marxist, neither is it 
particularly Christian: it is about helping poor people to gain a better foothold within the existing 
capitalist system, not about changing the system, although, like any other approach it could no 
doubt be subverted for oppositional ends, Uiat is clearly not the intention of ACTIONAID or the 
British government. It is, however, open to the same accusations of naivety that I have levelled 
against Freire: as Kathy Safford pointed out in the discussion at ALM-4, the technique raises the 
question 

‘why does this person want me to count and reveal information about my household?’. 

It ties in with something that we encourage our teachers to do in the States, we 
encourage them to use a lot of statistics. This becomes an issue when you are working 
in a neighbourhood where there are unregistered ‘invisible’ people, the teacher can be 
viewed as being nosey when she was perhaps trained in a white middle-class college 
where it didn’t occur to her that it might be considered wrong for a child to reveal that 
information or that she might in fact be seen as tricking them into revealing it. I thought 
rather the same thing with that. As soon as you put a map up and you count people in 
the house. I’d ask: ‘Where is this going?’ 

I agree. It seems to me that what is missing in REFLECT, as in Freire’ s own work, is an 
understanding of power. Without it, educational intervention based on his ideas will be 
ameliorative at best and invasive and irresponsible at worst. Without an understanding of 
power it is all too easy to view as one homogeneous ‘community’ a group of people who may 
be divided in many important ways. 

But whatever the weaknesses of REFLECT or any other Freirean programme, the striking fact 
is that Frankenstein’ s work and the work of the REFLECT teams are very different. On die 
face of it, it is hard to believe that they share a common root in Freire, but given the syncretic, 
eclectic quality of Freire’ s thought, perhaps it should not surprise us. 

Coda 

It seems fitting to give the last word to one who knows only too well that politics is about 
power: Munir Fasheh. His moving account of his work in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in 
the 1970s is quoted in Marilyn Frankenstein’ s book (1989: 57-9). It is reprinted here, with 
permission, as a fitting coda to this discussion. 
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When structures fall people rise 

When I returned to Birzeit in 1971, 1 was filled with energy in two different directions: 
the one, to expand the use of logic and science in the woiid through teaching, and the 
other, to deal with what we experienced as an attempt to dismantle the Palestinian 
community as a viable entity. Opportunities in mathematics presented themselves almost 
immediately. While the Arab countries had already introduced the ‘New Math’, the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, being under military occupation, had been left out. 
Birzeit organized a course for all the High School teachers in the West Bank in the 
summer of 1972. I ran that programme and helped to incorporate cultural concepts, 
independent exploration and effective engagement into the syllabus, to overcome the 
fundarnentally dry, and alien abstraction of the math. Both teachers and students were 
enthusiastic about this revitalization of the teaching but it did not yet lead me to question 
hegemonic assumptions behind the math itself. 

The Palestinian community I went back to was self-confident, energized, 
idealistic, and already involved in its own renewal, largely as a result of the development 
of the Palestinian movement. A group of us began children’s programs in drama, arts, 
crafts, mathematical games, simple science experiments, poetry, music and literature, 
which developed and expanded quickly. We ^so began working voluntarily in other 
community projects. While these activities in the co mm unity involved joyousness, 
spontaneity, cooperation and freedom, they were not yet fully articulated for me as 
education and were not yet fully a praxis in Freire’s sense. 

While I was using mathematics to help empower other people, and while I was 
being empowered by the voluntary work, maAematics itself was not empowering me. 

It was, however, for my mother, whose theoretical awareness of mathematics was 
completely undeveloped. Math was necessary for her in a much more profound and real 
sense than it was for me. My illiterate mother routinely took rectangles of fabric and, 
with few measurements, and no patterns, cut them and turned them into beautiful, 
perfectly fitted clothing for people. In 1^6 it struck me that the mathematics she was 
usiiig was beyond my comprehension; moreover, while mathematics for me was the 
subject matter I studied and taught, for her it was basic to the operation of her 
understanding. What kept her craft from being fully a praxis (in Freire’ s term), and 
what limited her empowerment, was a social context which discredited her as a woman 
and uneducated, and paid her extremely poorly for her work. Like most of us, she 
never understood that social context and was vulnerable to its hegemonic assertions. 

She never wanted any of her children to learn her profession; instead, she and my father 
worked very hard to see that we were educated and did not work with our hands. It was 
a shc^k for me to realise, in the face of this, the complexity and richness of her 
relationship with mathematics. Mathematics was integrated into her world as it never 
was into mine. 

My mother’s sewing demonstrated another way of conceptualising and doing 
mathematics, another kind of knowledge, and its place in the world. The value of my 
rnother’s tradition, of her kind of mathematical knowledge, while not intrinsically 
disempowering, however, was continually discredited by the world around her, by the 
culture of silence and cultural hegemony. 

The discovery of my mother’ s math was a discovery about the world and 
relationship between hegemony and knowledge. Hegemony does not simply provide 
knowledge; it substitutes one kind of knowledge for another in the context of a power 
relationship. While I had been struggling to make the mathematics I had learned 
meamngful, the embodiment of what I was seeking was in front of me, made invisible 
to both my mother and me by the education I had been given, which she desired for me. 

It had been, in Freire’s terms, an education for oppression, domestication and 
dehumamzation. While I was not yet ready to question the theoretical bases of Western 
science and math themselves, the discovery allowed me to recognize the greater need for 
liberated education, to respect all forms of knowledge and their relation to action. 

For me, this powerful statement has resonances that are as much Gramscian as Freirean, but 
insofar as they are Freirean, they are enormously strengthened by Fasheh’s understanding of 
^ T relations and his deep respect for his mother’s mathematics knowledge. His recognition 
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that the latter was “not intrinsically disempowering [but] continually discredited by the world 
around her, by the culture of silence and cultural hegemony” indicates a conception of the 
‘culture of silence’ which is different from Freire’s in that it is an active concept: Fasheh is 
talking about the process of silencing, not the state of being silent. It is the difference between 
the noun and verb forms, the significance of which Taylor picked up in his critique of Freire’s 
literacy process, referred to above. 

Ultimately, Freire’s legacy will be judged by the use that is made of his ideas by those inspired 
by his vision and by the extent that his ideas contribute to, rather than inhibit, the developinent 
of theory and practice in adult education, including adult mathematics education. The jury is out 



Notes 

This presentation at ATM -4 was taped and the above is an edited transcript. lam grateful to all 
those who took part in the discussion. My thanks also to Marilyn Frankenstein and Munir 
Fasheh for permission to reprint Fasheh’s ‘When structures fall people rise’ . 
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